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mind, certain racial groups stand out as having simi-
larity of language and racial traditions. Of these, the
most important in the old Ottoman Empire were the
Turks, Greeks, Armenians, Kurds, Arabs, Jews and
Syrians (the last-named in particular is a most inclusive
term). Countless smaller racial groups there were, such
as the Circassians and Lazes of Aryan origin and Mo-
hammedan in religion, and numerous smaller tribes of
Semitic extraction, sometimes Christian, sometimes Jew-
ish, sometimes Mohammedan. In the present limited
area of Turkey, which confines it practically to Asia
Minor with only a bit of territory in Europe, the race
problem is, of course, less complicated. Some under-
standing must be gained of the chief races, notably the
ruling race, in order to have any real insight into the
problems of the country. For the purposes of this chap-
ter, the author has followed the scheme of quoting rather
freely from the writings of leading authorities, including
Sir Charles Eliot, Viscount James Bryce, Sir Edwin
Pears, Dr. D. G-. Hogarth, Sir Mark Sykes, and Sir W. M.
Ramsay. The bulk of the testimony is British and pur-
posely so, mainly because that Commonwealth produces
thoughtful students of Turkey who combine direct writ-
ten expression with independent judgment.

To apply the word Turk to all Moslem inhabitants of
the Ottoman Empire is a common error. Jemal (Djemal)
Pasha, a member of the famous "C.U.P." triumvirate,
brought out the distinction in his memoirs when he wrote
that he was an Ottoman, or Turkish citizen, but he prided
himself upon being a Turk. "It is convenient/' says
Sir Edwin Pears (2), "to speak of the Moslem inhabi-
tants of the Ottoman Empire as Turks. The name Os-
manli is now officially applied to all subjects of the Sultan,
whether Moslem or Christian. But the term Turk re-
quires explanation. Among the Moslem subjects of the
Sultan, there are Turks strictly so-called, that is, de-